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had at his disposal the revenue from three large do-
mains. He filled all the offices at court, in the govern-
ment, in the church, in the army, with his favorites.
The judges appointed by him were quite disposed to
pronounce against the adversaries of the royal power,,
and when he did not feel sure of the ordinary judges, he
sent the case before two extraordinary tribunals, the
Star Chamber, which adjudicated political crimes, the
High Commission Court, which decided upon reli-
gious offenses. The nation had no means of oppos-
ing the royal power save by remonstrance of the
Parliament. But the Parliament could not assemble
unless convoked by the king. Not to convoke it was
thus all-sufficient. The king did not need the services
of that body except for the purpose of making new
laws, or of fixing an impost; the policy of Charles I.
was to do without taxes, so that there should not be
any excuse for the convocation of Parliament. The
only thing that was wanting to complete the absolute
authority of the king was a standing army, and his
revenues were insufficient to support such an army.
In order to procure money, he determined to re-estab-
lish the old tax on vessels, which formerly had been
levied on the coast counties in time of war. To
restore it, without an act of Parliament, to exact it
in time of peace, and throughout the country, was
obviously contrary to the custom. A large land-owner,
Hampden, dared to refuse, and let himself be prose-
cuted. The judges decided that he was in the wrong,
and the tax was levied without further resistance.
The English were indignant with Charles I., and
thought that in violating the custom he had failed in